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Introduction 


I n the 1980s a creative group of North American theological 
educators opened a new chapter in a story that has stretched over 
nearly 200 years. They sought fresh answers to a question that 
had confronted their predecessors since the early 19th century: 
“What is the distinctive work of the theological school?” In the course 
of their work during the last decade, these educators gradually 
developed an extensive and often suggestive body of writings about 
the aims and purposes of theological education. Some of the most 
gifted leaders in this enterprise were faculty members at university 
divinity schools. 

Interestingly, however, this literature included little about the 
particular vocation of the university-related theological school. In¬ 
deed, no generation of 20th-century educators has attempted to 
address the topic. Now, thanks to the support of the Lilly Endow¬ 
ment for the work of the University Divinity School Project, a new 
set of resources will be available to university leaders and divinity 
school faculty as they contemplate the future of this important 
institution in the 21st century. 

The publications of the project will offer several perspectives on 
this subject. Conrad Cherry has written the first comprehensive 
account of the university divinity school and its history over the last 
100 years. In his new work, Hurrying Toward Zion: Universities, 
Divinity Schools and American Protestantism, Cherry explains how 
the pressures of American history in the 20th century have eroded 
older, often unstated, but nevertheless powerful definitions of the 
divinity schools’ vocation in both the universities and the larger 
society. The character and influence of these schools, which could 
once be taken for granted, appear today to belong to a rapidly 
receding past. 

The final report of the project, Theology in the University: A Study 
of University-Related Divinity Schools, is another source of informa¬ 
tion about these schools. In it, the director of the project, James L. 
Waits, outlines the challenges facing the divinity school in the 
university today and urges a new and participatory citizenship on the 


part of faculty, administrators, and students. An analysis of some of 
the more persistent issues facing these institutions (issues such as 
faculty development, administrative leadership, student admissions, 
financial and other resources) is also undertaken. The challenges 
outlined in this study are both difficult and energizing for the future 
viability of theology in the university. 

Another resource is this series of essays. Each of these essays poses 
thoughtful questions and intriguing arguments that should figure in 
the coming conversations about the future of the university divinity 
schools. They represent important claims about the mission and 
vocation of these institutions. Here are eight voices that deserve to 
be heard in the days ahead: 

The Divinity School in the University: 

A Distinctive Institution 
Martin E. Marty 

University Divinity Schools: Their Advantages 
James M. Gustafson 

The Evangelical Task in the Modern University 
George M. Marsden 

The Theological Work of the University Scholar 
Joseph C. Hough, Jr. 

Toward the Integrated Study of Religion in the University 
Ronald F. Thiemann 

The Moral Purpose of the University 
James T. Laney 

Institutional Revitalization: 

Leadership, Process, and Providence 
Larry Jones 

A Failure of Leadership? 

Globalization and the University Divinity School 
Judith A. Berling 

These essays were edited by Robert W. Lynn, former Senior Vice 
President of the Lilly Endowment, and James L. Waits, Executive 
Director of The Association of Theological Schools in the United 
States and Canada. They are produced as part of the University 
Divinity School Project, initiated by the Lilly Endowment in 1988. 
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The Divinity School in the University: 
A Distinctive Institution 


MARTIN E. MARTY 

A thesis: the university-related divinity school, often described 
as marginal in the university and peripheral among churchly 
seminaries, is exceptionally well-poised to represent a “real 
world” for theological enterprise and preparation for the profession 
of ministry. 

A story, necessarily in the first person: 

Several years ago when the health care field was adjusting to 
rivalries between the “non-profits” and the “investor-drivens among 
institutions, I was asked to perform a service for a religiously 
connected non-profit hospital and system. In order to be clear about 
the nature of the system, I asked an executive, “Are we ‘the good guys 
and they ‘the bad guys’?” (That this conversation belongs to the 
archaic world should be clear from the sexist language used then.) 

He answered, “No, we are ‘us guys’ and the investor-drivens are 
‘the other guys’. We are different. Let’s not worry about who is 
‘better than . . . .’ A patient may get similar care at both sorts of 
institutions. Accounting methods and medical procedures will be 
similar. A person could be employed at either place: you, Marty, 
could work at the tax-supported University of Illinois but you are 
working at the privately funded University of Chicago. We in our 
institution have to ask what is distinctive about our history, our 
programming, our mission, and act on it, alongside and often in 
cooperation with what ‘they’ are doing.” 1 

The “investor-drivens” and the “non-profits” overlap in many 
ways; neither are pure. The non-profits must be fiscally profitable if 
they are to survive, and the investor-drivens often draw on volunteer 
efforts and community associational life to serve. Yet each has a 
distinctive mission and genius. By analogy, now, so do institutions 
of religion at “investor-driven” campuses, be they driven by the 


investment of taxpayers or church members on one hand or, on the 
other, at “non-profits,” which here means private universities that 
are not extensions of church bodies, the way seminaries are, but 
where the study of religion or preparation for ministry need not go 
on (as it does not, at most such universities). In these cases, as with 
the hospital systems, the issue is not who are the “good” and the 
“bad,” but what is distinctive and different about each, and how can 
awareness of the distinctives of the university-related divinity schools 
enhance their vocation and mission? 

The divinity school is accurately represented, if not as marginal 
or peripheral, then still certainly as being liminal, which means being 
on the threshold between two worlds. It is further intersectional, in 
that it exists at an anomalous location between two sets of institu¬ 
tions. Metaphorically we conceive of it as being isthmian, in that it 
lies on a very narrow neck of territory connecting two larger 
continents of meaning, the university and the church. Finally, it is 
horizonal, because it “occurs” at a place where two horizons, that of 
the academy and that of the believing community, fuse. That 
location can be viewed as mere liability by those in universities or 
churches who see the divinity school as “the bad guys” instead of “the 
others,” or as an asset by those in both spheres who pursue the 
distinctive potentials of such a location. 

Let it be said at once, and clearly: universities, by and large, can 
and do get along without divinity schools. Their inhabitants may 
neglect or scorn religion, or they may simply and reflexively associate 
the doing of theology and preparing for the profession of ministry 
with the task of seminaries, segregated within believing communi¬ 
ties. That they do and can get along is simply an empirical observa¬ 
tion: the vast majority of them do not house divinity schools. In the 
modern division of labor, the tax-supported university found no way 
to be host to theologians and professors of religion, while most 
privately-funded universities underwent processes sometimes too 
conveniently code-named simply “secularization.” 

Jewish theologian and novelist Arthur Cohen condensed this 
history in concrete terms which deserve to be called classic: 
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Theology need not be a pretentious discipline; it need not 
usurp the sciences, dismiss natural philosophy, nor overturn 
logic. It is a modest discipline founded, to be sure, upon an 
immodest history. Once theologians ruled the sciences and 
held court in universities, whereas presently they are hidden 
away in drafty seminaries and muster disciples from the thin 
readership of lugubrious journals. The unhappy condition 
of theology has undoubtedly made theologians snappish and 
defensive, but we can ill afford to forget that whereas 
theologians are human their object of concern remains 
God. 2 

T heologians work not only in “drafty seminaries” that are 
located where the old (legal, constitutional) secularizer 
Thomas Jefferson wanted them: at the margins, beyond the 
confines, of the university proper. 3 Some of them are at the university 
proper, but the processes perhaps miscalled “secularization” have left 
theologians there, well off-campus, in situations which render 
comprehensible some “snappish and defensive” attitudes by theolo¬ 
gians, even when voicing them is not necessarily religiously faithful 
or strategically wise. 

That this process of excluding, expelling, or marginalizing 
theological and ministerial schools from the ordinary university has 
been extensive will be clear to anyone who reads the indices, that 
most interesting part of many histories, in works on American higher 
education. Words like “theology,” “ministry,” “seminary,” “divin¬ 
ity,” “church,” “religion,” “Christianity,” and the like are wholly 
absent from the index and topics in one of the large standard 
histories. 4 At the opposite extreme another, much more catholic 
history, includes generous references to “theology” and “ministry,” 
but its overall effect is to tell the story of decline and near fall. 5 
Mediating between them is a third standard text, which has four 
references to “theological education,” but whose account of these 
matters ends with a line which confirms Arthur Cohen’s observa¬ 
tion: “The American university... tended to relegate theology into 
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a separate corner . . . .” 6 A history of research universities, which 
begins in 1900, has no hint of a reference to theology or ministry. 7 

Perhaps most significantly, a multi-authored book on the orga¬ 
nization of knowledge in modern America, which treats the years in 
which universities were developed (1860-1920), has no reference to 
theology or ministry, slight allusion to problems created by Chris¬ 
tianity, and only a handful of citations concerning religion. These 
feature, three times and chiefly, “decline of... .” 8 The tide of that 
work remains helpful, however, for comprehending the present 
theme. What we have been calling secularization, bracketing it 
between literal or figurative single quotation marks to suggest 
suspect or special meanings, might more accurately be called part of 
the processes of specialization, differentiation, and modernization. 

Which means: religion did not go away, even if some prophets 
of post-Enlightenment modernity wanted it to, and as more if not 
most prophets of the same expected it to do: to wane, decline, and 
possibly disappear. Empirical observation of the world today leads 
fair observers to assess that there is as much religion around as ever; 
that as many people are healed or killed in its name as before; that 
people bring passion, intellect, and commitment to it in North 
America and quite possibly in Europe and Japan (my figurative “ice 
belt” of the Northern world) if not always in the forms it takes or the 
scope it realizes in the Middle East, Africa, Latin America, the island 
world, and much of Asia. However ignored by much of the academy 
and media as religion and faith may be, millions live and die by and 
for what they read in ancient scriptures. They experience transcen¬ 
dental realities in the intimate circles of life lit by suffiisive candle 
glow; they gasp at bedsides where illness is terminal, mourn at 
graveside, and leap up and down at times of births and new births. 

That universities with their professional schools so seldom take 
interest in the character and quality of professions that deal with 
these basic expressions of life seems confounding. That universities 
as centers of intellectual endeavor so seldom charter and encourage 
graduate schools where theology occurs—theology here meaning 
critical reflection on and creative interpretation of the life of a people 
in the light of a transcendent reference, etymologically and notably 
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“God”—seems to be an incredible abdication of responsibility. But 
so it is with universities; that is where “the other guys” live. And that 
is why university-related divinity schools, rare and fragile as they are, 
can be such important outposts or sensing stations for discerning the 
university “worlds,” criticizing them, and making some contribu¬ 
tions to them. 

Why the universities divided labor and organized knowledge as 
they did would necessitate the telling of the long story that we have 
no space here to provide. We can focus instead on the outcome and 
the present situation. Critics of the processes forget the niceties of 
(what an African-American scholar called) “religiocification,” to 
which we have added modernization, specialization, and differentia¬ 
tion. Instead, most of them immediately lunge for the not always 
invisible evidences of ideological secularization as being the force 
behind the excluding or marginalizing of theology and ministerial 
studies in the case of universities. 

W hy does this segregation and distance occur, one may 
fairly ask, in a culture where nine out of 10 people 
profess belief in the theos of theology; where eight out 
of 10 identify particularly as Christian ; where seven out of 10 think 
of themselves as being on church and synagogue rolls, and where six 
out of 10 can be found; where four out of 10 frequent the gatherings 
of their religious communities as often as weekly? Some blame the 
federal and state governments, those encroaching Leviathans, for 
making it impossible to have religious discourse in public sectors, 
and their charges are not wholly beside the point. Others fault the 
sometimes unconscious and often conscious skepticism, agnosti¬ 
cism, or at least indifference bred in the post-Cartesian academy. 
There may not be a “secular humanist conspiracy” in the academy, 
but there is secularity, to be seen in blatant and nuanced guises. 

Still, attacking government and intellectuals will not do. Here is 
the twist on which we have to insist for interpretations of a complex 
history: the public, including the religious and church-going public, 
acts as co-agent in the secularizing and marginalizing processes. To 
take the most neutral and noncontroversial instance as an example: 
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whoever heard of taxpayers, including religious believers, in any 
mass or articulate clustering, insisting that their tax-supported 
universities even include religious studies—as opposed to theol¬ 
ogy—departments, the way they would insist on them having 
agencies for medical research, physics, or training schools for el¬ 
ementary and secondary teachers? 

The hundreds of extant religion departments exist because a very 
few dogged visionaries after mid-century created and argued for a 
space for these. I cannot recall in four decades reading a report by any 
group of citizens that insisted that, say, a University of Illinois or a 
Stanford should have a theological school or a place for the training 
of ministers. It would not occur to them to do so. They, we, the 
believers, participated in the excluding and the segregating, and we 
still do. If the universities that resulted from this process resulted 
from some “guys’” activities, it is not merely “the other guys” who 
acted. 

“We” did this effecting of change while permitting divinity 
schools to remain on a couple of dozen university campuses. We may 
have had good reasons for drawing lines of exclusion where our 
society did. All that goes with the First Amendment to the Consti¬ 
tution, as interpreted through the misleading metaphor of “a wall of 
separation of church and state,” was partly responsible. We the 
public, including the believing public, want some sort of separation. 
We feared the tainting of theology and ministry in the hands of 
professors and researchers in partibus infidelibus, and had good 
European precedents for having those fears. Our pluralism, our 
differentiation into many denominations, confessions, and tradi¬ 
tions, also converted the university into an uncongenial home. There 
are not enough universities to go around to satisfy all the religious 
factions. We like differentiation and specialization in many aspects 
of professionalism: we don’t go to a podiatrist for dental work or, 
ordinarily, a stock broker for therapy, however much we may hunger 
for wholeness and wholistic care. 

So “we” created another set of “other guys”—the modern 
theological seminary for the preparation for people in the ministerial 
profession. To continue working out the analogy: to the university- 
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related divinity divines, these seminaries are not to be seen as “the bad 
guys” but as “the others,” not as better or worse but different. The 
vast majority of the ministerial students and theological researchers 
in North America will pursue studies and training in such denomi¬ 
national, confessional, or traditional institutions. 

Rousseau has said, and I must cite him as I too often do, that we 
could expect his thoughts to be consistent with each other, but he 
cannot assert them all at once. One could easily here write a full non¬ 
defensive and non-snappish account of the church-based seminary 
as being an appropriate and quite often an excellent place for 
ministerial training and theological work. Such a school can list in its 
assets the potential for: a language of faith in which (Wittgensteinian) 
“language games” can go on efficiently; a liturgical community 
whose worship can be focused and not merely addressed “to whom 
it may concern”; a tradition whose ethos prepares women and men 
to acquire unconsciously a habitus and set of practices that can 
enhance ministry; a setting where one does not have to spend half of 
each day putting a world together before, and in the other half, 
learning how to interpret, address, and minister to it. Stop me before 
I write a whole recruiting brochure for the denominational seminary! 

Let it also be noted that the schools of its sort do not have things 
easy, either. The church-going public always fights over seminaries 
when doctrinal schisms threaten. The members of this believing 
public also tend to give their seminaries low fiscal priority; many 
seem to want to starve them out, do not show much zeal in 
encouraging top talent to study in them, and demonstrate notable 
absence of curiosity about what goes on in most of them. The 
Association of Theological Schools may emit lasers and arc lights, 
but to most churchgoers, seminary work is represented by a light 
under a bushel. Still, such schools operate with varying and often 
notable degrees of efficiency and effectiveness, graduating candi¬ 
dates for an academically indifferent constituency (which then wants 
only superior clergy, or it will “terminate” them). 

In summary, to this point: “the others” at the universities 
without divinity schools and “the others” at seminaries without 
universities, have formed their communities as expressions of choices 
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made by citizens and citizen-believers. They are not “bad,” but 
different. And on the threshold, near the intersection, on the 
isthmus, or at the fusion of horizons between these two locations, are 
poised the university-related divinity schools. They result from 
accidents of history, largesse of donors, visions of founders, and 
perpetuators against many odds, of their traditions. What do they 
do , one asks; what is distinctive about them, what can they do well, 
or better than they now do? 

B ack to the thesis: rather than bemoan their marginal and 
peripheral situations, they can, often do, and, I would say, 
more often should exploit their very location and poise as an 
appropriate place for encountering “real worlds.” 

The university-related schools are not all of a single sort or mold. 
Between 1970 and 1975, seven such schools found certain common¬ 
alities and formed an informal consortium which, for all I know, may 
still exist in vestigial, quiescent, though not clandestine form. 
Harvard, Yale, Union, Vanderbilt, Notre Dame, Chicago, and 
Berkeley were code names for these. The ground rules for member¬ 
ship in that cluster on the isthmus included: they were dependent on 
no denomination and were not expected to supply ministers for a 
particular denomination; they had to award degrees both for the 
ministerial profession and the academic research doctorate, and so 
on. Anyone who glances at the list can see wide disparities between 
the polities of the Graduate Theological Union at Berkeley or Union 
Theological Seminary, loosely connected to Columbia, through the 
separate-budgeted Harvard and Yale Divinity Schools, to the more 
budgetarily (but no less precariously) nestled Vanderbilt and Chi¬ 
cago. But they had enough in common to pursue a conversation. 

Meanwhile, another set is more closely related to the ministry of 
particular denominations, or is more determined, in the context of 
the same kind of critical inquiry, to privilege a tradition. The United 
Methodist-related but thoroughly ecumenical university-based 
schools at Boston, Drew, Duke, Emory, Southern Methodist, and 
elsewhere, are the flagships of this cluster, along with some United 
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Church of Christ, a few Presbyterian and Episcopalian, and no 
Lutheran examples. They all have certain loyalties to fall back on, 
certain specialized churchly responsibilities to carry out, some assets 
and liabilities of church monitoring and support to which to relate. 
But essentially, in the present model, their intellectual fate and 
conception is bound up with the seven schools mentioned a moment 
ago. These are fully university-related, and they act that way. 

Which way? On the one hand, they share with members of 
departments of religious studies where theology is not necessarily 
mentioned and ministry is necessarily not pursued, certain elements 
of the academic ethos. Their faculties went to the same graduate 
schools as did the religion department people. Their canons of 
scholarly proficiency on the doctoral level were identical with those 
of the religionists. They attend the same professional societies, like 
the Society of Biblical Literature and the American Academy of 
Religion (plus, often, some additional ones with the word “Theo¬ 
logical” or “Ministerial” in the title). They may write as many 
distinguished, and presumably as many mediocre, articles and books 
as do their counterparts down the block where religion but not 
theology and ministry rules in the university. 

On the other hand, they may be presumed to be articulate 
confessors of a particular (if ecumenical) creed; professors of faith; 
they may quite possibly be members and ministers of believing 
communities. The variations from school to school and person to 
person, in faculty and student body, are vast. Perhaps we should 
confine ourselves to saying merely that there is a predisposition for 
them to have to wrestle with the confessions and ways of life of 
particular believing communities and to be drawn into their mag¬ 
netic pulls or vortices, as opposed to being pervasively and persis- 
tendy aloof or disdainful of them. They may be always critical, 
usually ambivalent, often searching for meaning and themselves, but 
there is an awareness among even the most distanced that some 
community “out there” surrounds them. 

Living on the limen between university and church, the thresh¬ 
old between academic and ecclesiastical community, the isthmus 
between critical institutions and affirmatively professing ones, or the 
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fusion point between the horizons where researchers and believers 
stand, and while embodying elements gained from both “sides” in 
these poisings, is a situation that can produce so much stress and 
ambiguity that participants cannot easily and clearly persist in what 
they are about. Some manifestly abandon the venture; the drop-out 
rate is considerable. Many may choose to neglect or obscure and even 
abandon one of their two “worlds.” That is, some ministry students 
and theological professors can treat a university-based divinity 
school as if it were a sequestered denominational seminary. There are 
astonishing signs of inventiveness as students find spiritual mazeways 
through and intellectual cubby-holes in universities. Others of them 
may be so enamored of university life that they may move into forms 
of inquiry that follow only university modes and concerns, and turn 
their back on church and synagogue. Most work with the tension. 

T he question is: have leaders and participants given enough 
thought to the positive potentials of their situation? This 
means not merely making a virtue of their necessity, but also 
a virtue of their virtue. That is: these university-based places, not 
being better or worse but different, offer distinctive vantages to their 
alert constituents. In the original thesis statement I referred to the 
“real worlds” that they relate to or create, fully aware that such a 
phrase has to stay inside quotation marks. There is no such thing as 
a “real world” or the “real world,” say students of phenomenology 
and human consciousness; or, as say we all when we think about the 
many worlds we inhabit. 

Drawing on sources as varied as Alfred Schutz, William James, 
and Paul Valery, I have been trying to put together a composite and 
to understand the psychology and modes of operation of the modern 
personality in her many worlds. 9 Thus one can be a mother, a 
specialist in biblical studies, an insecure untenured person delivering 
a lecture, a spouse, a person who has just been told she has a 
malignant tumor, and an enjoyer of Scarlatti, and live in all the 
worlds these situations represent. So says Schutz. 

William James says that we can be attentive to only one or at most 
two of these worlds at any moment. She is giving a lecture on the 
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Book of Ruth, and suddenly has a stab of pain in her neck tumor. 
Expressing in the former case and experiencing in the latter may 
make her momentarily unaware of the smiling spouse in the audi¬ 
ence or the scowlingly enigmatic Committee on Tenure in the 
audience. She may look forward to the post-lecture recital, but 
cannot be thinking about it now, even though she has rehearsed to 
take her turn in the ensemble. These roles are not contradictory, says 
Paul Valery. On stage, which is what all life is, we may be one persona 
but we carry the penumbras of others, without contradiction or 
conflict. 

After that dropping of names and picking up of subjects, I revert 
to the thesis. The students or faculty members at the university-based 
school—not they alone, but necessarily they—are trying to bring at 
least two “worlds” together. The ethos of the unreflective “secular” 
academic, or the often reflective religious studies specialists, as 
conventionally voiced in the American Academy of Religion, often 
use a “more secular than thou” mode. It buys into the very Enlight¬ 
enment model of rationality that the secular academy itself today 
often questions. Those who adopt it seem to assume that insofar as 
the scholar (faculty or student) has a commitment to a believing 
community, her or his work must be nonscientific, unobjective, 
tainted, and not at home in the university. From the other side, the 
indifferent or suspicious church member, or the self-conscious 
defender of the separate denominational seminary as the only place 
that possesses integrity to prepare people for ministry or “do” 
theology, adopts a mode of criticism. In the eyes of such persons, the 
very nearness to the workings of the modern university, even if only 
from the margins or periphery, is tainting. It introduces and must 
introduce academic conventions that have to be destructive of faith 
and community. 

The scholars at such university-related schools may choose to 
adopt the worst from both worlds, but there is no inherent and 
substantial reason for them not to aspire to the best of both. This 
aspiration implies not only taking selective advantage of what 
“university” and “church” have to offer, but to conceive of, concoct, 
or perceive the special character of the “real world(s)” at whose 
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junctures they spend their years of theological and ministerial 
concentration. 

There is no point or need in rehearsing once more how the 
university is an "unreal” world and that only in the clinics, the pews, 
the streets, where the minister lives and works, will there be a real one. 
Of course, the university represents distancings of certain sorts. 

From another angle, however, it can also be viewed as an extreme 
concentration of “real worlds” which are inhabited by the commu¬ 
nities whose discourse about faith provides the language for theol¬ 
ogy. The university can also be seen as a place that houses a very heavy 
amalgam of the fears and hopes of the communities of believers who 
experience what they think the university only studies at some 
remove. 

Some metaphors come to mind. Most of what people want to 
“know” about theology is unknown. The university is based on the 
assumption that it does not only transmit known and approved 
traditions of learning. It researches, it seeks to discover. One may 
picture what is “out there” as a kind of intellectual black hole. Some 
scientists speculate that some black holes—if they exist, as they are 
presumed to—may be so dense that one the size of a tennis ball may 
weigh as much as the earth. It is at least a tantalizing prospect to 
picture penetrating some of the black holes of ignorance, of not-yet- 
knowing, that serve for theologians’ analogues to what university 
scientists seek to discover. 

Contemporary theodicy and medical ethics, for example, often 
represent “black holes” of the not-yet-known, partly never to be 
known, but still addressable questions posed under the category of 
the question “why?” The smallish town physician, nurse, priest, and 
therapist each week now, thanks to technological invention, con¬ 
front medical ethical dilemmas that only four decades ago belonged 
to the fantasies of science fictionists alone. Each complexification of 
the world around us poses new worlds that represent opportunity 
and threat to theological venturing and to ministerial preparation 
and practice. 

One can confront all these in denominational seminaries away 
from university campuses. One can ignore them willfully in univer- 
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sity-based schools. But the university setting exists to bring them 
close to home, to make them palpable and hard to escape, or—in 
Father Divine’s term—to “tangibilificate” what might otherwise 
have seemed to be only remote and elusive ideas. 

Does this posture move one so far across the threshold into one 
room or "world,” into one section, on one continent, onto one 
horizon, that the other in each set is left behind? In other words, can 
the excitement of the university concentrations lure one from 
concern with the more diffuse experience of the “real world” of 
congregants? Of course it can, just as it can in the denominational 
seminary. But the university, whose model is preparation for “learned 
ministry,” at least aspires to engender field and clinical experiences 
of a most immediate character. The students, often unsheltered by 
a denomination that “needs” them to fill ministerial ranks, have to 
be enterprising, willful, and possessive of endurance, while they busy 
themselves trying to acquire tools for interpretation which the 
university helps provide. 

B etween university and church, between academic and believ¬ 
ing communities, the theological students and professors 
have to form community ofasort not nurtured by the church 
that sponsors a denominational seminary. They have to do it, in 
other words, the way the people most of them would serve have to. 
They live in worlds of anomie, chaos, and formlessness, and cannot 
inherit or depend on even the vestiges of intact community repre¬ 
sented by a religious congregation or the cluster of them that makes 
a common confession, embodies a clarified creed, or establishes a 
purposive seminary. That is but one more illustration of a “real 
world” the students encounter. If their worship while at such a 
divinity school or university-based theological seminary exemplifies 
and suffers from the diffusion of language that goes with pluralist 
society, they will be living where the church members, to whom they 
now or in their profession later will relate, have to live and choose to 
live. 

If such faculty and students take more full advantage of the 
opportunities, will the university pay more attention? Will theolo- 
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gians have a warrant to be less “defensive and snappish?” Will their 
schools move in from the margins and peripheries? Will they be 
relevant? 

So long as people carry in their minds only the models they 
inherited with the modern university from the Enlightenment 
tradition, there is little chance of any of that happening. Those index 
references to “decline of...” will only grow. Even if they do all the 
right things, the future will not be assured. (Remember: the believing 
community is also a community of hope and risk.) But divines at 
universities exist to call such models into question, and some of them 
are doing so. 

Conceive of the university as a field of discourse where everyone 
is relevant to everyone else except that the divinity school is marginal 
and the seminary excluded, and you will picture a situation where 
little conversation can occur. Use the tools of theological and cultural 
research, and perhaps some prophetic perception of a sort voiced by 
secular prophets, however, and you will find a different model. Put 
cynically and crassly, in the world of specialization and differentia¬ 
tion, no one and nothing in a university is automatically relevant or 
perceived to be relevant by anyone else. The conversation has to be 
started; someone has to make connections. Otherwise, not only do 
chemists not talk to historians, or microbiologists to linguists, but 
ancient historians do not talk to medieval historians, or one kind of 
physicist to another kind of physicist. In some aspects of their 
personae, they operate only in incommensurate universes of dis¬ 
course, and cannot understand each other. However, there are also 
zones where other countenances or elements of their personae do 
intersect with those of others. The university-based school is a place 
where one can see how disparate are the universes and how frequent 
can be the occasions of intersection. 

No one at a university is relevant to anyone else unless they have 
a common research grant or curricular assignment. But when 
someone speaks up with information, clarity, and scholarly passion, 
he or she often acquires a hearing. Theologians, Cohen reminded us, 
have an uncongenial, in some ways of speaking incomprehensible, 
but nonetheless for all that urgent subject matter: “They are talking 
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about God.” Such talk can help them subvert other university 
languages, including those preoccupied uncritically with the En¬ 
lightenment rationality that became the “religion” of the modern 
academy, but which the academy itself often questions today. They 
are supposed to be equipped to detect the “meta’s” which lurk 
behind the “physics,” the manifest appearance of things, including 
universities. Sometimes such prophets and critics may do so, and 
more will do so if they exploit their location. 

Meanwhile, because the university represents a concentration of 
the lay “real world” where people live the 167 hours a week when they 
are not in pews or Sunday school classes, or the 166 hours when they 
are not at prayer, the divines—faculty and student—can carry back 
to the believing community some special signals from their experi¬ 
ences in that academic “real world.” They may not do it “better than” 
what the “others” do, but they are, after all, “others” themselves. It 
remains to be seen whether they will choose to push their differentness 
and distinctives, or whether they will pallidly replicate what goes on 
in other “real worlds.” If they are attentive to the distinctives of 
particular ecdesial and academic communities, they can make a 
contribution. Otherwise, they will contribute only to future index 
references about theology and ministry at universities, thus adding 
to the conventional and wearying category tabbed in indices as the 
“decline of. . . .” 


ENDNOTES 

1. There is no need to be coy or secret about the agents in this 
conversation. Out of it grew a generous endowment by the Lutheran 
General Health Care System in Park Ridge, Illinois, of the (now Chicago- 
based) Park Ridge Center for the Study of Health, Faith, and Ethics. The 
leadership of the system reasoned, quite accurately and properly, that the 
tax-supported or investor-driven institutions would deal reflexively and 
appropriately with “health” and “ethics” but would and could treat faith 
only incidentally, accidentally, and occasionally. Meanwhile, an institu¬ 
tion born under churchly auspices and continuing with, among others, 
religious intentions, could help fulfill these by inventing and supporting an 
“interreligious, interdisciplinary, intercultural, international” center of 
this sort. Now, back to the main text and the analogies: 
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